A New Look 
at the 

Zapruder Film 



By Robert Grodbn 



Robert Groden, an optics technician, 
has been working for almost nine yean 
on a secret copy of the Abraham Zap- 
ruder film of John Fitzgerald 'Kenne- 
dy's assassination. Groden has magni- 
fied the film frame by frame, from 
which he has drawn the conclusion that 
the film offers absolute proof of cross- 
fire and conspiracy. He first showed 
publicly the reframed film on January 
3 1 st, 1975 , at the Assassination Infor- 
mation Bureau conference in Boston. 
Groden. 29, lives in New Jersey and 
works in New York City where he cre- 
ates slides for industrial films and re- 
stores old photos. 
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The Warren Commission stated that: 

1. Lee Harvey Oswald, alone and 
unassisted, shot President Kennedy to 
death and wounded Governor John B. 
Connolly by firing three bullets at them 
from the sixth- floor easternmost win- 
dow of the southern wall of the Texas 
School Book Depository Budding (the 
Carroway-Byrd Building. 41 1 Elm 
Street, Dallas. Texas) with an Italian- 
made Manulicher-Carcano 6.5mm 
rifle. 

2. Three and only three shots were 
fired. 

3. AH of the shots were fired within 
a 5.6-second time span. 

Abraham Zapruder was a Dallas 
dress manufacturer. On November 
22nd, 1963, he stationed himself on top 
of a concrete pedestal which is part of 
an ornamental pergola near the middle 
of the Dealey Plaza section of Elm 
Street in downtown Dallas. With hk 
secretary Marilyn Sitzman by his side 
and a Bell and Howell 8mm movie cam- 
era in his hands, be waited for the presi- 
dential motorcade to pus in front of 
him. As ooe of history's most ghastly 
and politically significant events was 
enacted before his eyes, Mr. Zapruder 
kept his finger pressed down on the 
shutter release and filmed the entire 
event. The result is a graphic film of a 
presidential assassination, a historical 
moment captured for posterity. But of 
far more importance: The Zapruder 
film provides absolute, incontestable 
proof of crou fire and conspiracy. 

Zapruder died of cancer on August 
30th. 1970. in Dallas. Between 1963 
and 1968, Life magazine (the copyright 
owners of the film, having paid Zaprud- 
er somewhere between $150,000 and 
$250,000 for all commercial rights) 
printed many selected frames. Por 
yean it was to Life magazine that wc 
looked for whatever photographic evi- 
dence we could find to investigate this 
case. But the selected individual 
frames, viewed out of contest, mean 
very little. 



The commission's “official** version 
of the events in Dealey Plaza states: 

• Oswald fired his fint shot between 
Zapruder frames #210 and #224 (the 
camera was running at 18.3 frames per 
second). This was safe for the commis- 
sion. for during this entire time span 
President Kennedy was hidden from 
the view of Zapruder'* camera by a 
large road sign. Therefore, an exact 
moment of impact a impossible to 
show. (The interval between firing and 
impact would have been one to two 
frames.) 

• The second shot, musing com- 
pletely. wu fired at an unroentioned 

I moment sometime later. 

• Finally, a third and lut shot at 
frame #313 wu the shot that ended 
the president's life. 

• The fint shot struck the president 
in the base of his neck and exited from 
his throat. This same bullet then pro- 
ceeded to hit Governor Connally in the 
back, shattering his fifth rib. it emerged 
from his chest, passed through bis 
right wrist, shattering bones, and finally 
came to rest in Co no ally’s left thigh. 
The bullet (some call it Supcrbullet) 
that inflicted these seven wounds and 
broke numerous bones wu found in 
nearly perfect condition on a stretcher 
in Parkland Hospital. Ia official desig- 
nation a Commission Exhibit #399 
(CE 399). 

The account of CE 399‘a adventures 
has since become known as “the single 
bullet theory." It wu postulated not 
because it wu supported by evidence 
but because without s supcrbullet it 
was impossible to blame the shooting 
of the president on a lone assassin. 

FBI tests prove conclusively that> 
from the time President Kennedy^ 
would have fint been visible from “Os- r 
( wild's sniper's nest" (frame #207) un- 
til Governor Connally was shot at 
- frame #234, the Manniicber-Carcano 
could have only fired ooe bullet (a min- 
imal 2_3 seconds is required for one 
shot). Since two shots could not have 
been fired from the one weapon in that 
time span, and since the commission 
did not admit the existence of another 
gunman, the commission wu forced to 
conclude that JFK and Connally were 
hit by the same bullet. 



The Zapruder film shows that by 
frame #224 JFK has already been hit. 
Connally is unharmed until frame 
#234. at least one- half of a second 
later. But when Connally wu wounded, 
a rib wu shattered at the moment of 
impact and his reaction is recorded on 
film. The time for the bullet to pass 
from Kennedy to Connally would have 
been at most two frames. There is no 
question that he wu hit by a different 



bullet than the one that the commission 
says hit JFK. 

The third bullet hit President Ken- 
nedy in the back of the head— and in 
violation of the laws of physics thrust 
him violently backwards. In the pub- 
lished frames of the Zapruder film in 
volume 18 of the commission's evi- 
dence, two frames, #314 and #315, 
were "accidentally" reversed, leaving 
the impression that the president's head 
moves forward — the reverse of fact. 
Interestingly this wu the only trans- 
position of frames. (J. Edgar Hoover 
later acknowledged the “printing 
error.") 

President Kennedy's throat wound 
wu a threat to the commission. If it 
wu an entrance wound, of course, the 
commission members could not admit 
it This small hole, consequently, gave 
them license to further the “single bul- 
? let theory.” The only problem: The 
1 hole in the front of *he neck wu ap- 
proximately six inches higher than the 
wound in the rear. Oswald wu sup- 
posed to have been six floors above the 
motorcade. If the hole in the front of 
the neck wu made by the egress of 
CE 399, it would have to have been at 
least three to four inches lower than the 
back wound. 

Faced with this problem, the com- 
mission simply performed verbal plastic 
surgery — and moved the back wound 
up by six inches, to s point in the back 
of the president's neck, just to the right 
of center and above the shoulder 
blades. This wound wu described by 
the many who saw it at Parkland Hos- 
pital. Every one of them, including 
Secret Service men, place the wound 
in JFK's back. None place it in his 
neck. These witnesses include Admiral 
George Burkley, the president's per- 
sonal physician, who in his original re- 
port placed the wound at the level of 
the third thoracic vertebra, approxi- 
mately six inches below the shoulder 



There will be many who will loudly 
disagree with my analysis of the Zap- 
ruder film here. I can only say that 
FVe seen the Zapruder film literally 
thousands of times. I’ve lived whh it for 
almost nine years. I’ve done more in- 
vestigative and optical research on dear 
copies of the Zapruder film than any 
other private citizen or agency. The 
findings here are the culmination of 

1 years of work and study on this one 
subject. Although some of the findings 
published here are the work of others, 
many are my own. published here for 
the first time. 

Frames #133-153 
JFK waving to the Crowd in front of 
Texu School Book D^ssilory, wiping 



hair from in front of his face. All else 
is normal. The Lincoln is now ap- 
proaching us. 

Frame #154 

JFK is looking to his left. His right 
trm is resting on the car door. 

Frames #155 and #156 

ARE MISSING 

This n the first splice. Both the gov- 
ernment and Time Inc. do not acknowl- 
edge that this splice exists. When the 
commission printed frames from the 
Zapruder film in volume 1 8 of its evi- 
dence, it began after this point to avoid 
questions. It is here that a “warning 
sbot“ is fired. In a split second JFK re- 
sponds, and looks to his right to the 
road sign (frame #157) from where 
the “shot” wu fired. It wu probably 
not a bullet fired at anyone. It was, in 
all likdihood, a blank fired u a coordi- 
nating shot for the firing teams. JFK 
must have at that time known that 
something wu up. Many witnesses 
have stated that there was a "different” 
sound to the “first shot" 

It appears that JFK does not start to 
wave again until he feds that the sound 
wu only a backfire, a firecracker or 
some similar sound, which were the 
descriptions of those witnesses report- 
ing the sound of the “first shot." 

Frame #189 

JFK starts to wave again slowly, 
nervously . . . until frame #188. At 
approximately frame #189 a shot (I) 
is fired. It misses the car completdy. It 
wu fired from behind. From all indi- 
cations it wu from a broom closet on 
the second floor of the Dal-Tex Build- 
ing. The shot wu high*. It flew over the 
Lincoln and landed at the curb line on 
the far (south) side of Main Street— 
its doaest point to Commerce Street, 
just east of the triple underpass. A sec- 
tion of curbing wu struck by the bul- 
let and a fragment of the concrete flew 
up and struck James Tague on the 
cheek. At this point JFK's right hand 
falls in an arc u he tries to comprehend 
what is happening. 

Frame #206 

JFK's arm hu continued to drop at 
thia point. His entire body is now ob- 
scured by the road sign announcing the 
Stemmon* Freeway. Only his bead is 
still visible. 

At frame #207 we have one of the 
biggest points of discussion in the en- 
tire film. At #206 there is an obvious 
horizontal tine running through the en- 
tire width of the frame just below the 
halfway mark. At frame #207 we have 
a similar line one-third of the way 
down. Only here there is a tree on the 
right side of the frame on the top sec- 
tion, but on the bottom, the tree is half- 
way to the middle. The reuon is that 
frames #208, #209, #210 and #211 
have been spliced out. 

The official reason is that when the 
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film was purchased by Time Inc., ii was 
put in the hands of a junior member of 
the photographic department for en- 
larging purposes. It was during that 
process that the four frames were dam- 
aged. Also, frames #207 and #212 
were damaged as well for the splicing. 

In all there are ten missing or dam- 
aged frames in the film — not counting 
stress marks from the sprocket holes 
following the second splice (frame 
# 212 ). 




Frame #210 

It is here that the commission says 
JFK could have first been shot. For 
this a the first frame at which Lee 
Harvey Oswald could have fired at the 
president had he been on the sixth floor 
from the easternmost window. Prior to 
that point, there is a large oak tree 
blocking any line of fire from that 
window to the limousine. However. 
Oswald wasn’t there, although some- 
one else was. Someone in a red shin 
who appears in an 8 mm color movie 
takep by Robert Hughes is clearly seen 
moving in that window. There is also 
the moving shape of a man in the pair 
of windows next to "the sniper’s nest" 
in the same room. This frame is also 
important because it is dead center 
among the missing frames between 
#207 and #212. This may be the rea- 
son it is missing: not for what it shows 
but for what it doesn't 




Frame #212 

Although it isn't generally known. I 
the president's head is still visible after i 
the splice There has been no move- 
ment in the president’s head. He was 
not hit at frame # 210 . The Warren 
Commission needed to have JFK hit 
as early as possible for Oswald to have 
a chance to get off a second and third 
shot by frame #313, but at the same 
time as late as possible for him to have 
been hit by the same bullet (CE 399) as 
Connally. If it were not for the oak tree 
and Zaprudcr's film, they might have 
succeeded m framing Oswald. But be- 
cause of the tree they had to concede a 
first shot as late as # 210 . 

Unfortunately for the commission, I 
not one man in this entire country ' j 
could duplicate the incredible feat at- [ 
tribute*! to Lee Harvey Oswald, who 
was, according to his Marine Corps 
records, ’’a rather poor shot.” > 

The commission hired some of the 
nation's best marksmen, gave them 
every advantage, and they still couldn't 
duplicate the shots. 

Right after the splice at frame #212, I 
at the bottom of the frame and to the I 
right of the sign we begin to pick up a 
strange object. By frame #221 it is | 
clearly an open umbrella. 




Frame #224 

JFK’s left sleeve and shirt cuff now 
become visible from behind the road 
sign. As this happens, the umbrella 
starts to rise and twirl counterclock- 
wise. This umbrella is being held by a 
conspirator now known for obvious 
reasons as "the umbrella man." This 
man is the only man in the entire motor- 
cade route with an open umbrella. It 
was a sunshiny, windy day. Very im- 
practical to have an open umbrella. 
Photographic evidence has shown that 
his umbrella was closed until JFK’s car 
turned onto Elm Street. After the kill- 
ing, while all around him ran away or 
dropped to the ground, he just stood 
there. He closed his umbrella, turned 
to look at the end of the motorcade, 
and slowly walked up Elm Street 
toward the Depository. He has never 
been identified. 

Whenever a bullet actually strikes, 
and the moment is captured on film, 
this actual impact can be seen at the 
exact moment of contact. However, 
since JFK was behind the road sign 
(in relation to Abraham Zapruder’s 
camera) we can’t see the moment of 
contact 

We can only assume that he was hit 
at frame #218, give or take one, cer- 
tainly no more than two frames. For as 
JFK becomes visible from behind the 
road sign at frame #223, his hands are 
still dropping in the arc started around 
frame # 1 68. Allowing for one-third of 
a second for reaction time, with Zap- 
ruder’s camera running at 18.3 frames 
per second, when his hands started to 
rise toward his neck in a protective mo- 
tion at frame #225, wc go back one- 
third of a second (7 frames) to frame 
#218. The bullet entered the presi- 
dent’s throat after nicking the knot in 



|[ his tie. This shot (II) was fired from be- 
hind the comer of a wooden stockade 
fence on the grassy knoll in front and 
« to the right of JFK. It did not exit 
' JFK’s arms are still dropping is he is 
? hit. At frame #225 be reacts. His arms 
' rise in a protective motion toward his 
throat. The rising arms continue until 
I frame # 227. At frame #227 a second 
l shot (III) hits President Kennedy in 
the back, approximately six inches be- 
low the shoulder blades and just right 
of the spinal column. This was probably 
a second shot from the second floor of 
| the Dal-Tex Building. The bullet en- 
I tered, went in approximately two inch- 
( es but did not exit. JFK is at this point 
compressed downward and pushed 
forward. 

Frame #234 

. Governor Connally is hit at this 
^frame. His cheeks puff out as the bullet 
^ (IV) knocks the wind out of him. His 
fright shoulder starts to droop and his 
hair becomes disarranged. This shot 
' was probably fired from the sixth floor 
of the Depository Building’s western 
V comer, or from the roof of the County 
Records Building. The bullet enters his 
back, exits from his chest and enters 
his left knee. 

Frame #312 

This is the last frame before the fatal 
shots. 

Frame #313 

7 A shot (V) hits John Kennedy from 
( behind in the right temple. At this point 
his head explodes. Since this was a 
glancing blow, he is thrown forward 
only slightly. I feel strongly that it was 
either this bullet or a fragment of it that 
caused Governor Connally’s wrist 
wound. 

Frame #314 

A high-powered rifle bullet (VI) en- 



tered JFK’s head from the right front, 
throwing him violently backward and 
to his left against the seal towards his 
wife with such force it actually lifted 
him out of his seat. The rear shot was 
possibly a second shot from the sixth 
floor of the Depository near the western 
end. The shot from the front came from 
behind the comer of a low retaining 
wall that is an extension of the concrete 
pergola on the grassy knoll to the front 
of JFK. 

The driver of the presidential limou- 
sine, William Greer, testified that he 
speeded up prior to the head shots and 
that be had been facing forward at the 
time. At the moment of the head shots, 
Greer appears to be looking directly at 
JFK’s head! Only after the president 
was dead did be begin to accelerate. If 
it were only a slow reaction time, why 
this inaccuracy under oath? 

Immediately after the head shots, 
both Greer and Roy Kellerman, the 
Secret Service guard next to him, duck 
their heads down in reaction to the 
shots. They both knew what had hap- 
pened. The question here is why the 
total nonreaction of trained men. 

(Greer told the Warren Commission 
that he heard a sound which he took to 
be the backfire from one of the motor- 
cycles flanking the presidential car. 
When he heard the same noise again, 
Greer said that he glanced over his 
shoulder and saw Governor Connally 
fall. It was then, he said, that he real- 
ized something was wrong and pressed 
down the accelerator as Kellerman 
said, “Get out of here fast,”) 

Frame #345 

Jackie climbs out onto the trunk of 
the car to try to retrieve a section of her 
dead husband’s head. A shock reaction. 
Secret Service agent Clint Hill finally 
reaches the car and climbs on at frame 
#367. He never reaches Jackie. She 
climbs back in by herself. 

Frame #407 

Here another strange thing appears. 
It is round and near the bottom right of 
the frame. By frame #412 a man’s 
head begins to become evident. 




At frame #4 1 3 Zapruder stops pan- 
ning for one frame, and the head, ears 
and rifle of the fourth assassin become 
clear. He then fades to the left as Zap- 
ruder pans right toward the triple un- 
derpass. 




Frame #448 

Zapruder pans to the stockade fence 
on the grassy knoll. By frame #454 the 
first assassin can be made out with his 
backup man (not as clear). He stays 
visible until frame #478. At #486 
Abraham Zapruder stopped (liming. 
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[ Cont. from 53 ] something called a 
Psychological Stress Evaluator (PSE), 
a machine which a skilled operator can 
apply to anyone’s recorded words and 
tell, by evaluating the stress patterns in 
the speech ( seen oo the machine's scan- 
ners as a series of mountains and val- 
leys), whether that person is telling the 
truth or lying. 

The PSE presents advantages over 
the old polygraph exam (which is why 
old-time polygraph examiners don’t 
like it). A skilled PSE examiner can 
play the PSE game with remote subjects 
who don’t even know they’re partici- 
pants. All OToole needed in order to 
find out whether some of the acton in 
the JFK assassination scenario were 
telling the truth was access to old taped 
interviews they’d given out yean ago. 
OToole found some of these — radio 
and television interviews with officials 
like Dr. JJ. Humes, who performed an 
autopsy on President Kennedy, and 
members of the Warren Commission 
and. most notably. Lee Harvey Os- 
wald's hallway interviews in the Dallas 
police station. Where previously taped 
interviews didn’t exist (especially in the 
case of certain witnesses in Dallas and 
members of the Dallas police), OToole 
played the role of a journalist doing a 
tenth-anniversary story on the assassi- 
nation, went down to Texas with a tape 
recorder and got his own interviews. 

In OToole's just released book. The 
Assassination Tapes, he contends that 
many of the principals in this case 
(even Justice Warren) were not telling 
the truth when they said they’d found 
no evidence of a conspiracy to assassi- 
nate President Kennedy. 

And, most startling of all, that Lee 
Harvey Oswald was telling the truth 
when he said, to a nameless reporter in 
the Dallas police station who asked him 
whether he had shot the president. "I 
didn't shoot anybody, no sir." 



IV. Lobbying for the 
Surro*T of Congress 



If Oswald didn’t do it. who did? 
There are a lot of conspiracy theories. 
A congressional task force is needed to 
evaluate them all. If the agencies them- 
selves, the Secret Service, the FBI. the 
CIA, Army and Navy Intelligence, arc 
themselves u object of the investiga- 
tion. then, quite obviously, we can’t ex- 
pect them (or anyone in the ranks of 
traditional law enforcement) to investi- 
gate themselves, or investigate anyone 
with old-boy ties to any part of the in- 
telligence community. 

And don’t expect much from the Jus- 
. lice Department either. A group of 
, Warren Commission critics, including 
| Mary Ferrell of Dallas and Bernard 
Fensterwald, recently presented the 
i U.S. Attorney's office in Dallas with 
I evidence they'd gathered which they 
j hoped would help reopen the case be- 
| fore federal courts in Dallas. Their proj- 
ect failed. Assistant U.S. Attorney Ken- 
neth Mighell said he saw nothing new 
' in the evidence they gave him. 

The only likely forum is a congres- 
sional committee, which is being 
pushed by Representative Gonzalez — 
and you can expect no endorsing action 
by enough members of Congress unless 
and until public opinion keeps building. 

Who will build it? There are various 
citizen lobbies at work. There’s one ac- 
tive group in Washington D.C. under 
the leadership of Mark Lane and Mar- 
cus Raskin (who is director of the In- 
stitute for Policy Studies), an intelli- 



gent. liberal but unexciting group which 
has decided to talk quietly with indi- 
vidual congresspersons. 

Then there's something else in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, called (he Assas- 
sination Information Bureau. The “bu- 
reau" consisted of five young men when 
I visited them last November. Their 
headquarters were in the home of Carl 
Oglesby on Arnold Circle in Cam- 
bridge. Oglesby, gaunt, articulate, a 
sometime instructor at MIT, is a former 
president of Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society. He’s 38 now, but his four 
associates in the AIB, Bob Katz. Mi- 



chael Gee, Dave Williams and Harvey 
Yazijian. are all in their 20s. 

The group began with no particular 
political goal in mind. Bob Katz was a 
reporter in Beaton who had done some 
reading on the JFK assassination and 
one day he worked up a little slide lec- 
ture and presented it to some students 
in Boston. After that, he got more invi- 
tations. mostly from college groups. 

Katz and his friends started learning 
all they could about the assassination 
of JFK and the Warren Commission's 
investigation and they were puzzled 
and excited by what they heard. In the 
fall of 1973. after the Senate Water- 
gate hearings. Katz, with the help of 
his buddies, went national with a slide 
, lecture called “Who Killed JFK?" 

“At first," says Dave Williams with 
disirming frankness, “it was just a gig. 

I Just something to do. Maybe make a 
i little money. Then we started getting 
more dates than one man could handle. 
We realized that the young people were 
hungry and thirsty for the truth. They 
had a feeling they'd been conned about 
the assassination. We put three teams 



on the road." In 1973 and 1974, the 
AIB hit more than 150 college cam- 
puses, from Maine to Hawaii. And the 
crowds kept getting bigger. 

In the fall, after Nixon’s demise and 
the succession of Gerald Ford, the kids 
crowded into the AIB lectures as never 
before. “You guys only charging 
$750?" said the campus honchos in 
charge of booking lecturers. “You’re 
getting bigger crowds than anybody. 
You oughta charge more." The AIB 
didn't charge more. 

Said Oglesby: "We think it’s up to us 
to politicize this question. We want to 



take the information to a wide aud- 
ience. We want the people at large to 
get so interested in answers that every 
presidential candidate in the *76 cam- 
paign will be forced to take a po- 
sition on reopening the case. We want 
to make it a central issue of the cam- 
paign." 

The AIB took a step toward that goal 
early in February by organizing a con- 
ference on the assassination. They as- 
sembled some of the nation’s better- 
known critics for three days of open 
meetings and discussions. The list of 
invitees was hardly a safe one; the AIB 
invited some whose work has already 
been discredited as a passel of lies and/ 
or paranoid fabrications. “It's all right," 
said Oglesby. “Competition for the 
truth is good, because it forces every- 
one to make the best possible case." 

Oglesby looks to the Sixties for his 
model. "Our movement is likely to ex- 
press Itself like the Antiwar Movement 
did — with teach-ins all over the 
country." 

Does Oglesby feel that veterans of 
the Antiwar Movement might get be- 



hind this drive to reopen the JFK case? 
“I don’t know," says Oglesby. “So far, 
I’m the only one I know of from the 
Antiwar Movement who’s into this. 
I’ve gotten some criticism, in fact, from 
some of my friends from the SDS. They 
wonder why I want to get involved. I 
tell them I want to get involved be- 
cause I believe there was a coup 
d'etat in 1963 which has influenced our 
politics ever since. Since then, we’ve 
had a history of clandestine politics in 
the U.S. — and we’re fighting that, too." 



V. The Press’s Obligation 



Who will force the issue? It must be- 
gin with the press. Without pressure 
from the press, government officials do 
little. Attorney General Richard Klein- 
dienst promised that the Justice Depart- 
ment would attack Watergate with “the 
most extensive, thorough and complete 
investigation since the assassination of 
President Kennedy." The Justice De- 
partment did that — and went no fur- 
ther up the line than Gordon Liddy. 
But the press didn’t accept that official 
truth as the whole truth. The Washing- 
ton Post went after the story and so 
(later) did the rest of the national 
press. Finally and almost reluctantly 
Congress acted. 

Now. II years after the assassination 
of President Kennedy, the press must 
get back on the story it was once cover- 
ing. Back in August 1966, an aide to 
the Kennedy* who had served as a 
speechwriter for both President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson, Richard 
N. Goodwin, called for a reopening of 
the case — and added that other friends 
of the Kennedys agreed with him. 

By early 1967. both Life and the Sat- 
urday Evening Post did stories blasting 
many of the Warren Report’s conclu- 
sions. Life used frames from the Zapru- 
der film to make a case for a new offi- 
cial investigation. And the New York 
Times organized a task force of report- 
ers under Harrison Salisbury "to go 
back over ail the areas of doubt and . . . 
eliminate them.". 

But Salisbury and his team didn't 
eliminate the areas of doubt. In a re- 
cent interview, Salisbury said his task 
force got about halfway through the 
investigation when a standing request 
he had made for a visa, to Hanoi come 
through at last. He put the JFK project 
on the shdf (“I was the only one who 
held all the strings," he says, “and I 
didn’t want to give the thing to anyone 
else") and flew off to Paris and Hanoi. 
Salisbury's dispatches from Hanoi 
caused a furor in Wushiagton, and after 
he returned, he had to testify before 
congressional committees. 

By April of 1967, Salisbury says, he 
and his team had simply "lost interest" 
in their JFK project. “Nobody told us 
to stop,” he says. “We just felt that no- 
body cared." 

But it was precisely at this time that 
New Orleans district attorney Jim Gar- 
rison indicted Clay Shaw (Garrison said 
he was CIA) for complicity in a plot to 
kill President Kennedy. Representatives 
of the press streamed into New Orleans 
from all over the world to see what 
Garrison really had. It turned out that 
he didn’t have much. Salisbury doesn’t 
remember that Garrison's activities 
were a factor in his decision to drop the 
investigation. As he tells it, there wasn't 
even an overt decision to drop it. He 
just had other things to do. 

Gene Roberts, now executive editor 
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The folk* who brought you 
the great campaign songs of 
J 972 — such as that Ed Muakic 
New Hampshire hit, “When 
Polish Eyes Are Crying"— are 
not sparing President Ford. 
The boys on the bus, the 
Washingtoo-based press corps 
that follows the president on 
his travels, recently penned a 
song you’ll never hear on the 
radio. 

"I have a very special feel- 
ing for Kansas," the president 
said to the Kansas State Legis- 
lature last month, "because 
Kansas is where Dorothy lived 
before she went to visit the 
wonderful land of Oz, where 
all kinds of strange, whimsical 
and unexpected things hap- 
pened." 

Aboard the press plane af- 
ter Mr. Ford’s appearance, na- 
tional correapondents fash- 
ioned this ditty and sang it to 
the tune of “The Scarecrow's 
Song" from The Wizard of Oz: 

I could while away the 
hours, reflecting on 
my powers. 

While we go down 
the drain. 

I could spend like 
Rockefeller, l 
could talk like 
Walter Hefler, 

If I only had a brain. 

1 could overcome 
inflation, put gas 
in every station. 

And we would feel 
no pain. 

I could make the 
Arabs cower, I 
could bean 
Eisenhower. 

If I only had a brain. 

Oh. gee, if I could be. 
like Truman in his 
prime; 

Salty speeches 
whipping Congress 
into line. 

Say “geothermal" 
the first time. 

I could hold down 
grocery prices, 
wipe out the 
oil crisis, 

Solve problems 
with no strain. 



I could do a lot 
of thinkin’, 

I could be another 
Lincoln, 

If I only had a brain. 



run some of the best investiga- 
tions on Capitol Hill. Isaacs 
pointed to several aides paid 
through Kennedy's Adminis- 
trative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee who work out 




Last October, having top- 
pled a president, the Washing- 
ton Post trained ita guns on 
Congress. Rumor had it that 
the Senate staff was overflow- 
ing with cronies and no-shows. 
The payrolls were all public 
record; an enterprising report- 
er had only to cross-check the 
pay sheets with the staff direc- 
tory, make a few hundred 
phone calls to verify who real- 
ly worked where and voila!, 
Senatega te. Or so the editors 
predicted. 

Reporter Steve Isaacs drew 
the assignment Four months 
later, Isaacs hadn't turned up 
any no-shows, but he did have 
reams of documentation for 
some well- worn Hill cliches. 

Nothing earthahaking. but 
arguably newsworthy. In a 
mammoth eight-part series, 
readers learned that Senator 
Warren Magvnson (D- Wash- 
ington). who chain the Com- 
merce Committee, held most 
of his hearings in Washington 
state, not exactly the nation'i 
center of commerce; that 
Washington state's other sen- 
ator, Scoop Jackson, has con- 
verted much of ha staff into a 
campaign subsidiary and has 
ripped off other staff from his 
colleagues. 

But the unkindcst cut went 
to Ted Kennedy (D- Massa- 
chusetts), whose pa neb have 



of Kennedy’s main office and 
he slammed the subcommittee 
for holding only one day of 
hearings on bills referred to H 
in 1974. But he didn't meation 
that the panel conducted some 
30 days of hearings on Free- 
dom of Information, electron- 
ic eavesdropping, the amnesty 
program, Indian education, oil 
leasing, charter fares and cor- 
ruption in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. There has been no 
correction in the Post. 

The Isaacs aeries neatly 
served the purposes of Senate 
Rules Committee Chairman 
Howard Cannon (D-Nevada), 
a crony of the airline industry 
who had unsuccessfully tried 
to get Kennedy to lay off the 
CAB. When Teddy appeared 
before Rules for his annua l 
staff appropriation. Chairman 
Cannon used the Port articles 
to excoriate Kennedy and 
threatened to take away much 
of his staff. 

For the moment, the main 
accomplishment of the Past 
series has been Cannon's de- 
cision to freeze all committee 
budgets until next June, which 
effectively stalls plans by sev- 
eral activist panels to increase 
oversight and investigation of 
the executive branch. 

The Teamsters Union teems 
to be escalating its campaign 



to organize migrant farm- 
workers and wipe out Cesar 
Chavez's United Farm Work- 
era Union. In recent months 
Teamster truck driven have 
threatened to embargo liquor 
stores that abide by Chavez’s 
boycott of Gallo wines and in 
the February edition of the 
International Teamster there 
was a full-page ad calling on 
union members to "Support 
the Nation's Farmworkers. 
BUY Lettuce, BUY Grapes." 

The latest Democrat quietly 
to test the presidential waters 
Birch Bayh (D-Indiana) . . . 
Abo in New Hampshire: Wil- 
liam Loeb, the right-wing pub- 
lisher of the Manchester Union 
Leader and the man whose 
vidous attacks helped destroy 
Edmund Muskle in 1972, has 
been giving big play to Ala- 
bama governor George Wal- 
lace in recent months. Loeb 
supported Los Angeles Mayor 
Sant Yorty in the 1972 pri- 
mary . . . Representative Rob- 
ert Bauman (R-Maryland) on 
Gerald Ford’s chances in 
1976: "If unemployment goes 
to ten percent, Ford will have 
all the strength of a Herehey 
bar in the August sun." . . . 
WIN buttons, which once 
were peddled free by the Ford 
administration, are now being 
sold for 504 outside Washing- 
ton landmarks. The vendors 
say the WIN burtons aren't 
moving very well but ok! Nix- 
on/ Agnew buttons are big 
sellers. 




Lieutenant William Calley, 
the latest in the current crop 
of convicted felons to hit the 
lecture circuit, tried to bar the 



press from his first stop, Mur- 
ray State University in Ken- 
tucky, but was foiled by the 
latest in TV technology. Cal- 
ley’s speech was delayed for 
20 minutes after he ordered 
the TV lights removed, but 
CBS and NBC used their un- 
obtrusive minicam — a video- 
tape camera that doesn't need 
bright lights — to record the 
proceedings anyway. "No- 
body telb us not to run," said 
CBS New York producer Ron 
Bonn. Calley, meanwhile, 
didn’t shed all that much light 
at the end of the tunnel: He 
said he would not stand "re- 
sponsible, but I will stand ac- 
countable” for the My Lai 
massacre. He also admitted 
that hb first dead Vietnamese 
was a "she” and that he 
learned that "communists do 
come in human form." He was 
paid $2000 for this. 

The net results of the Sen- 
ate Watergate committee's 
hearings appear to be 33 in- 
dictments, 16 prison terms, 32 
corporate violations of cam- 
paign laws, one election to the 
office of attorney general of 
North Carolina (Sam Ervin’s 
aide Rafus Edmisten) and Sen- 
ate bill 495. 

Senate bill 495, now pend- 
ing before the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, 
contains the legislative recom- 
mendations of the Watergate 
committee. It would create an 
office of the public attorney 
(sort of a permanent special 
prosecutor), create a congres- 
sional legal service (giving 
Congress a litigation arm), 
regulate executive branch ac- 
cess to Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice materials and provide for 
annual disclosure of income 
and assets by the president and 
vice-president. Hearings are 
scheduled for late April. May- 
be. Senator Abraham Ribicoff 
(D-Connecticut) promised 
Senator Ervin he would hold 
hearings on the package but 
wants to work on the Consum- 
er Protection Agency before 
dealing with Watergate legis- 
lation. 



of the Philadelphia Inquirer, was a 
member of Salisbury’s team. He says 
now, "Wc look all the critics’ com- 
plaints and we did our own investiga- 
tion and we couldnt find anything that 
really held up." Martin Waldron, still a 
reporter for the Times in Texas, was 
another member of the team. He says 
that he. and others came up with "a lot 
of unanswered questions." He doesn't 
know why the Times didn't bother to 
pursue them. He says he's not even sure 
that the Times ever made much of a de- 
cision to start looking in the first place. 
"I’d be off on a good lead and then 
somebody 'd call me off and send me out 
to California on another story or some- 
thing. We never really detached anyone 
for this. We weren't really serious." 

After reporters from the national 
press saw Garrison at work (and the 
menagerie of assassination freaks that 



i seemed to hover around Garrison), the 
media in general began to have leas and 
less time and space for assassination 
stories. Editors began to classify every 
conspiracy theorist as a nut. Says the 
Washington Post's executive editor. 
Benjamin Bradlee, explaining why he 
has yet to put an investigative team on 
the JFK assassination story, “Ron Kess- 
ler did a recent story knocking down 
the second gun theory in the Robert 
Kennedy assassination and nuts from 
both coasts were all over me. Letters, 
telegrams, phone calls, personal visits. 
I’ve been up 'to my ass in lunatics." 
Bradlee's failure to commit the reporro- 
rial and financial resources of the Post 
(which also owns Newsweek) to any 
methodical investigation during the last 
dozen years is especially puzzling in 
view of the Post's courageous handling 
of Watergate and the intimate friend- 



ship Bradlee had with President 
Kennedy. 

Editors, of course, sometimes cate- 
gorize movements by pinning pejora- 
tive labels on the most extreme ele- 
ments in each movement. Warren 
Commission critics became “paranoid 
conspiracy freaks" and. by the time 
Martin Luther King and Robert Ken- 
nedy died at the hands of other assas- 
sins, the press was already committed 
to ignoring conspiracy talk. Quick de- 
nials of a conspiracy, in fact, became 
part of government protocol. The gov- 
ernment only wanted to deal with mur- 
ders by lone psychotks. And the press, 
relying too much on "official truth." 
went along. Says Ben Bradlee: "Back 
in 1965, Russ Wiggins, the man I re- 
placed here at the Washington Post, 
told me there 'd never be an end to this 
story {on the JFK assassination]. He 



said, 'Unless you can find someone who 
wants to devote his life to it, forget it.' " 

But perhaps that is exactly the kind 
of journalistic commitment which is 
needed. American newsrooms are full 
of men and women who have devoted 
their lives to the police beat. Watergate 
was a police story which took years to 
unfold; the assassination of John F. 
Kennedy b ihe biggest police story of 
them all. If it takes decades to tell it, 
then decades must be devoted to its 
telling. 

In the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy. the major question today b: Did 
the FBI and the CIA (or any other gov- 
ernmental agency) withhold important 
information from the Warren Commis- 
sion? It b a question the press must ask 
— over and over again — until the peo- 
ple have a credible answer. 




